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= OF THE TOPICS most discussed in business publications last year was “the 

marketing concept.” It turned up also on just about every kind of busi- 
ness conference program. But corner the marketing director of the average 
medium-sized or small company and ask him what he is doing about de- 
veloping the marketing concept in his organization and you are likely to 
draw a blank. 

It seems to me, in glancing through the literature, that there is one very 
good reason for this: too many of both the authors and speakers have failed 
(1) to be specific in what they mean by marketing, or (2) to outline con- 
cisely why it is so especially important for the small company executive to 
understand and apply the concept if he is to meet today’s competition suc- 
cessfully. I believe that marketing can be defined concisely and simply, and 
that it’s new and enlarged role in management thinking and planning also 
can be outlined in sufficiently specific but simple terms to guide any mar- 
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keting manager into a sound new pattern of thinking about its application 
in his business. 

Perhaps a logical way to approach this subject would be to decide right 
at this point precisely what we mean by this term marketing. I pose this 
definition for your consideration. 

Marketing is a way of managing a business so that each critical busi- 
ness decision (those critical decisions made by engineering people, by man- 
ufacturing people, by financial people, and so forth) is made with a full and 
prior knowledge of the impact of that decision on the customer. 


Marketing vs. the Sales Approach 


Puxsume THIS MARKETING DEFINITION FURTHER, let us examine some of the 
ways in which the marketing approach differs from the classic (or sales) 
approach to managing a business. 

One of the more clearly-defined differences lies in the area of new 
product development. Consider this one from two standpoints: first, as 
the process occurs in the classic or sales approach and, second, at it takes 
place under marketing. 

In the case of the classic approach we find a chain-like reaction in which 
those people responsible for the design aspects of products put together their 
recommendations which, in turn, are given to engineering. Then, after the 
engineering work is completed, the manufacturing people produce the prod- 
uct. When made, the product is given to the sales people who are then told 
to sell it to the customer. In oversimplification, the process starts with de- 
sign, and moves successively through engineering, manufacturing and sales 
toward the customer. 

Study this process from the standpoint of how it occurs under the mar- 
keting concept, and you will find a change right at the beginning. The process 
now starts with the customer rather than ends with the customer. The busi- 
ness that accepts the marketing concept first finds out in just as specific 
terms as is possible what it is that its customers need and want, and what 
the customer is going to need and want. Then, this information is given to 
the design people who design the product, to the engineering people who 
engineer the product, and, ultimately, to manufacturing people who produce 
the product. Finally, this product which has been conceived from the start 
with the customer’s needs first in mind is given to the sales people who in 
turn take it to the marketplace with the foreknowledge that the product 
has been designed, engineered and manufactured in such a way that it is 
predetermined to be right for the customers. 

If you will think of this process as a series of building blocks each with 
the appropriate business function (design, engineering, manufacturing and 
selling) on the blocks, plus another block marked customer, you can very 
readily describe the effect of the marketing concept on the new product 
development process simply by envisioning the block that says customer as 
being positioned at the start and at the end of the process under the market- 
ing concept, and only at the end of the process under the classic or sales 
approach. 
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The Ford Motor Co.’s position in the automotive market was seriously 
jeopardized many years ago when the founder of the company insisted on 
producing “a good, inexpensive car” long after the taste of the consuming 
public had actually outgrown the Model T. 

Today, the big three are faced with the reverse problem: does a large 
enough share of potential automobile buyers really want a small, inexpen- 
sive car to justify their going into production on a car which will meet the 
competition of the Rambler and the small model European imports? 

Automobile sales during the remainder of this year will provide the an- 
swer. The big profits will go to the manufacturers who estimate most ac- 
curately the consumer taste in advance. 

Let’s look at another difference between these two management ap- 
proaches: The drive for volume vs. the drive for profit. 

Under the classic or sales approach, management almost invariably 
focuses upon volume as a long- and short-term objective of the business. 
Every experienced manager can recall examples of plans and programs 
where volume alone is the sole goal. I suspect that, in part, this occurs be- 
cause the planning in these instances tends to be focused on short-range 
rather than long-range objectives. And, we might also suspect that planning, 
in such instances, is probably limited solely to sales planning. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, we find that under the marketing 
concept profit becomes the primary business objective. This is not to say, 
by any means, that in selected circumstances volume might not be the cor- 
rect road to take to achieve profits. However, where such a circumstance 
does occur, profit does not become obscured by volume, and volume is in- 
telligently sought only as the means of obtaining the profit objective. 

A third clear difference between the two concepts might best be called 
the effectiveness of the functional work of the business. 

Because marketing, when it is accepted as a concept, brings a common 
focus to all the functional work (engineering, finance, manufacturing, etc.) 
of the business, this work usually is accomplished far more effectively be- 
cause it is geared to a common, single objective—the predetermined needs 
of the customer. Hence, the work of each business function tends to be mu- 
tually self-supporting. It tends to be integrated. And, it tends to follow a 
straight line with less wavering and oscillating (which is caused by the lack 
of clearly spelled-out and mutually supporting objectives) toward the 
achievement of customer-oriented objectives. Under the classic or sales op- 
proach, in many instances, this clarity of functional effort does not exist, and 
this probably occurs because, too frequently, clear, singular objectives do 
not exist and the catalytic effect of having each functional plan focused on 
satisfying the customer’s predetermined needs is missing. 

In short, the fundamental difference between the two approaches is that 
under the classic or sales approach the customer exists for the business, 
while under the marketing approach, the business exists for the customer. 
And rightly so, because business is rapidly approaching an era when it must 
exist for the customer. There is probably no shorter route to the business 
graveyard than maintaining the classic concept while one’s competitors 
adopt the marketing one. 
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Three Misconceptions of Marketing 


M*" PEOPLE HAVE GONE ON RECORD as referring to marketing first, as a col- 

lection of functions related to the selling process; second, as something 
new; and, third, as something appropriate to only the large business. Each 
of these statements is false. 

It is a misconception to think that marketing is merely a clumping to- 
gether of all the activities involved in moving a product from the manu- 
facturer’s shipping platform to the customer’s front door. This definition is 
short-sighted, because it does not really position marketing in a way that 
allows it to make a fundamental contribution to industry. When manage- 
ment has this purely functional approach to marketing it can never effective- 
ly develop the marketing concept. 

Marketing should not imply merely a shifting of organization charts, 
responsibilities and titles. Its real definition must include an orientation of 
every facet of the business (engineering, production, etc.) to the customer. 
All of the techniques of operating the various marketing functions which 
have developed so extensively in the last 15 to 20 years—marketing research, 
sales training, advertising, packaging, coordinated promotions—must be pre- 
served and expanded. But they must also be recognized merely as parts of 
a far larger function—the over-all operation of a business for maximum 
profits. 

As a result, marketing becomes a philosophy for the total business; an 
umbrella under which each business function operates, with the wants and 
needs of the customer as the first criteria against which all business de- 
cisions and strategies are weighed. 

In this new framework, structures and titles become only the way in 
which we bring about this total orienting of the business to the customer. 
From another standpoint, the acceptance of marketing as a total business 
philosophy certainly implies that marketing is, of itself, an end. The func- 
tional, organizational structuring of the business is only a means to attain 
this end—certainly not an end of itself. 


Marketing is Not New 


|= SECOND POPULAR MISCONCEPTION is that marketing philosophy is some- 
thing new. This probably stems from the wide acceptance of the question- 
able definition of marketing which describes it as a pulling together of func- 
tions such as product planning, advertising and sales promotion, marketing 
research, sales, etc. If, on the other hand, we view marketing as the orienting 
of the total business to the customer, we find actually that business is re- 
turning to a way of operation that it has known for the past 150 years. 
Consider the early entrepreneurs, with their general stores, blacksmith 
shops or harness-making factories. The proprietors of these businesses real- 
ly knew their customers, and they were aware of their true needs and wants 
because they were constantly and intimately associated with them. They 
ran their businesses in a true marketing manner. 
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But, as they grew, businesses in many instances lost this closeness to 
the customer, and it has been only recently that the need to return to this 
customer-oriented way of operation has been recognized. Admittedly, with 
the development of such new tools as motivation research, methods of dis- 
covering the customer’s needs have changed (because of experience and 
growth) but the concept is still the same. To merchandise successfully we 
must know in advance what the customer wants. Research specialists say it 
is even possible now to determine what the customer is going to want before 
he realizes it himself. 


Marketing Works for All Companies 


T= THIRD MISCONCEPTION is that marketing is the exclusive property of the 

large company. If we accept the definition of marketing as being an orient- 
ing of the total business to the customer, it becomes apparent that size bears 
no relation to whether a business may operate successfully under this 
philosophy. 

Today, with its speed and ease of communication, not even the small 
manufacturer is likely to know his customers so intimately as he would have 
known them a generation ago. And yet, with the tempo of technological 
change which has characterized the period since World War II, he needs 
more than ever to anticipate the changing needs and tastes of the people to 
whom he sells. What, then, are some of the basic questions the manager of 
a small company needs to ask himself if he is to apply the marketing con- 
cept effectively to his specific business? 


Is the so-called small business today facing greater competition than it 
* has faced in the past? 


I am thinking here about three different types of competition which we 
might have described as: 


1. Product vs. product . . This is the competition of one brand of hydraulic 
equipment, for instance, vs. another brand of hydraulic equipment. 


2. Function vs. function . . This is the competition, for example, of hydraulic 
control vs. electronic control. In effect, this is really the competition of one 
branch of technology vs. another. 


3. Cross product .. This is the competition for a dollar, say, to be spent for 
new office furniture (which has no hydraulic equipment on it) vs. the same 
dollar which could be spent for a new piece of plant equipment which does 
have hydraulic equipment on it. 


Every business, large or small, faces competitions such as these in one 
form or another. And, if businesses do face such competitions, wouldn’t they 
be in a far better position to meet such competitions if they had a true un- 
derstanding of the needs of their customers? 

As just one practical example, would it not help the small company to 
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know which appeals really motivate the customer to purchase its product— 
and, with this knowledge (which the adoption of the marketing concept pro- 
vides), could not a more persuasive and successful selling job be accom- 
plished? 


Are the business decisions of the small companies becoming increasingly 

* costly? 
In the last two decades of massive industrial growth, the spotlight has 
focused on the giants: General Motors whose total number of employes has 
soared well above 595,000; Bethlehem and Youngstown Steel whose manage- 
ment problems would have been greatly magnified if their much-publicized 
merger aspirations had been realized; and Continental Can Corp. whose 
expansion into a broad range of containers belies its name and typifies a 
growth pattern characteristic of a dozen companies today. 

But growth isn’t confined to big business, which may be growing bigger. 
A whole range of businesses which were small 20 years ago are growing 
up. The electronic industry is typical of a pattern which extends to food 
processing, packaging, and to a vast number of fields tied to the aviation 
and space age industries. 

It is in these industries that decision-making problems have taken on 


a new importance: new plant and equipment investment, new additions (or 
the deletion of old products which in many instances is just as critical to 
business health as the spawning of new ones), market development decisions, 
decisions on personnel development programs and the like. 

The increasing size of even small businesses, the amount of expensive 
equipment required to produce economically, and speed of technological 
change highlight two conditions which now take on major importance: 


e The cost of making wrong decisions on such basic questions as plant and 
equipment investment, new products, and market development is becoming 
increasingly high, and will go even higher because of the dollars which have 
to be spent to implement such decisions. 


@ These decisions, in many instances, are becoming more and more irrevoca- 
ble. Once made, they cannot be undone. A wrong move can spell disaster. 
‘Today, it is becoming increasingly easy for a business of any size to fall into 
one or more of four decision-making traps: 


‘1. The trap of betting on the wrong product. 


2. The trap of riding a dead horse too long. There is also the concurrent 
meed to make intelligent business decisions early—particularly when they 
relate to new products, because it is at this early stage that the dollar com- 
mitments usually are at their lowest. 


3. The trap of making product-oriented decisions rather than function- 
oriented decisions—the need for decisions based upon knowledge of what 
the product does, rather than what it is. 
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4. The trap of not recognizing the growing risk-taking function of manage- 
ment. 


This risk-taking is perhaps the most serious for it works in two direc- 
tions: the management which takes a major risk without adequate research 
can precipitate disaster; but the management which refuses to take reason- 
able risks in this day of rapid changes in both technology and consumer 
tastes can hardly expect to survive for long in today’s competitive world. 
Some member of management must always take the responsibility for this 
primary decision-making responsibility. 

This could be illustrated by saying that the company which makes in- 
dustrial furnaces is probably on far safer ground if it makes its product and 
market decisions based upon a concept of its being in business to keep metals 
molten, not simply to make furnaces. And, obviously, decisions such as these 
have a tremendous effect on the long-term health of the business. 

If the small companies are susceptible to such traps, and if they do have 
to make such far-reaching decisions, are they not in a better position to make 
them much more intelligently if they have a better understanding of the real 
needs of their customers? 


Is the customer of the smaller business shifting and changing, perhaps in 
* ways which are not always discernible? 


This country’s population has increased by 50 million in the last 30 years, 
and it is reliably estimated that it will exceed 200 million within another 
15 years. 

People no longer are congregated in the same population centers that 
they were a generation or two ago. The South, the Southwest, and the West 
have attracted both industry and people in far greater proportions than in 
1910, or even 1940. The South, rather than New England, is now the center 
of textile production; Texas and the West Coast have great new industrial 
empires; and the electronics industry is importantly centered in New Eng- 
land and on the West Coast. 

And, with today’s mobility, people have sprawled into the suburbs 
around every major city. In fact, in the entire 600 miles from Portland, 
Maine, to Washington, D. C., there are only 100 miles of farmland left. The 
rest of this fringe of seacoast is a vast aggregation of urban centers where 
people live in increasing congestion and where services and shopping cen- 
ters overlap. 

The impact on business—on labor reservoirs, raw material supplies, 
transportation, as well as marketing—is enormous. It has, on the whole, 
created major changes which fall into five main categories as far as the 
marketing concept is concerned: 


1. Growth and diversification—Geographic decentralization with its multi- 
plication of points of purchase, its vast increase in new purchasing influences, 
its need for faster and far more accurate communications between customer 
and supplier is a primary problem. Are industrial distributors faced with the 
same merchandising revolution which has already hit the retailer? 
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2. Less reliance on the personal factor in sales—Because of personnel 
changes and the march toward product standardization, the personal rela- 
tions factor in sales is playing a decreasing role of importance. This happens, 
also, because of the increasing emphasis being placed on the so-called “pro- 
fessional” purchasing approach. Some version of the self service retail pat- 
tern is bound to reach into new sections of even the industrial goods field. 


3. Greater demand for competitive choices—In addition to the three kinds 
of competitions already discussed, there is a tremendous increase within 
each kind of the products and services which are being offered to the cus- 
tomer today. There is a demand for an economy as well as a deluxe model, 
for a small horsepower as well as a high horsepower unit, or a brightly 
colored model as well as a black one. 


4. An increase in the customer’s knowledge—Let’s look at this one from the 
customer’s position. Do we, as buyers, purchase differently than we did five 
or ten years ago? Are we not more sophisticated in our: buying habits? Are 
we not more professional in our buying habits? 

It was not long ago when the customer sought and accepted the advice 
of the supplier regarding the use of his products. Today, in many instances 
the customer has become the expert and this trend is going to have increas- 
ing ramifications in how we attempt to sell (and advertise) products. 

Whether enough students are studying engineering to meet the needs 
of the nuclear-space age or not, the popular level of technical knowledge 
is rising. The very fact that by 1975 more than half the young people enter- 
ing the work force will have attended college (compared with less than 5% 
30 years ago) indicates a new level of consumer—as well as worker—intelli- 
gence. 


5S. The increasing role of the component supplier to be an extension of the 
customer’s production line—This is primarily the shifting to the supplier a 
responsibility which once rested with the customer. In effect, the customer 
who is purchasing a component is really purchasing an extension to his 
plant. As such, a tremendous responsibility rests with the component sup- 
plier to meet schedules and to do everything possible to keep the customer 
from shutting down. 


If small companies must contend with customer changes in even these 
five categories, would not the shifting needs of the customer be better satis- 
fied if the small business has a real understanding, in advance, of the cus- 
tomer in terms of his needs and his wants? The marketing concept provides 
just this type of understanding. 


Is the customer of the small company beginning to rely less on price alone 
* as the critical factor in making the buying decision? 


There is considerable evidence to document the thesis that in actuality 
today’s customer tends to make his buy-or-not-to-buy decision in terms of 
an equation. On the top of the line he takes into account many factors such 
as pride of ownership, delivery, installation, service, terms of payment, and, 
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on the bottom of the line, price. In effect, he weighs each of the things he 
wants in product or service in terms of price. Certainly, this is a far cry 
from making the purchasing decision in terms of price alone. 

If the customer of the small company is doing this—and he is, would 
not the small company be in a stronger position if it knows, instead of 
guesses, what the reaction of the customer will be to his offering in terms 
of these factors? If we accept marketing from a conceptual standpoint as a 
way of managing the business that positions us next to the customer so we 
always have a finger on his pulse, it appears that a tremendous contribution 
toward more effective business management exists by adopting the concept. 

To those who have studied the marketing concept most carefully it is 
clear that as a formula it applies to any business of any size, for it is the 
dimensions of the problems which change, rather than the problems them- 
selves. In fact, because the smaller company usually has fewer capital assets 
to call upon to correct mistakes which were made because of an inaccurate 
concept of the customer’s needs, the contribution of the marketing concept 
may even be greater to the managers of small businesses. 


Challenge of the Times 


B esxzss IS CONFRONTED with an almost unprecedented opportunity to sell 

and grow if it is prepared to take. advantage of today’s ready-made con- 
ditions. Three economic indicators predict the magnitude of this opportu- 
nity. In the last six years personal income has soared 30%, weekly factory 
wages are up 25%, and family buying power has risen 15%. In addition, the 
upward surge of the population shows no signs of falling off importantly— 
thus assuring a steadily growing market as far as sheer numbers are con- 
cerned. Growth of these dimensions poses a big challenge. It is clear that 
now is the time for businesses to concern themselves with preparing—care- 
fully and promptly—to meet the challenge. The fundamental problem is 
unquestionably to set up the kind of organization which can discover in ad- 
vance the wants of a public whose tastés change rapidly—both in the prod- 
ucts they want and the places where they want to buy them. The business 
which is most likely to succeed in enlarging its share in this growing market 
is likely to be one which oriented toward this new concept of the all-im- 
portant role of the customer. 


Where To Start 


W= DO. YOU START? How do you get your company started down the mar- 
keting road? 

Stripped of all the details, there are about four basic decision-making 
steps to go through—and each has its own special place in the logical se- 
quence of actions which are necessary to make certain that the implemen- 
tation of marketing is correct for the particular company concerned. Before 
elaborating on the four steps, a few basic thoughts might be in order: 


e First, that there is no one way to put the marketing concept to work. In 
fact, there are all sorts of carefully analyzed evidence to show that there 
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is probably no single approach which can be even close to 100% effective 
for more than just that one company for which that particular approach 
was developed. 

In all too many instances, businesses make the error of studying (from 
an external viewpoint) how some other company successfully adopted mar- 
keting. Then, in attempting to imitate that approach, it finds that market- 
ing apparently does not work! And rightly so, for marketing is a highly per- 
sonalized, individualized approach to business management which cannot 
be superimposed in the same way in every set of circumstances. 


@ Second, because marketing is a way of total business life, it (the concept, 
the reasons for it) must be completely understood by everyone in the busi- 
ness. When it is decided to go the marketing route, planned and organized 
effort must be made to assure a thorough understanding of not only what 
marketing really is, but the role of each individual in the business which 
operates under a marketing concept as well. 


® Third, because the success (or lack of it) under marketing depends in a 
very direct ratio on the understanding and implementation of the concept 
by the people in the organization, the move toward marketing should be a 
gradual one. 

In some cases, it will be found that individuals will refuse to bend to 
the customer-first approach and, where this happens with any degree of 
frequency, the whole concept could be made ineffective. Consequently, there 
well may be instances where changes in people will be a necessity. 

Because of this reason alone, the move toward marketing should be a 
gradual one, perhaps spread across three to five years, dependent upon the 
character of the business, its people, markets and products. In every instance, 
the people involved should have an appropriate period to adapt themselves 
to the new approach. 

With these few caution points, let’s examine a rough outline of the criti- 
cal decisions to be made in taking a business down the marketing road. 


1. The “do-it” decision . . After considerable analysis and study of what the 
marketing concept is, the first move is simply to really decide to adopt the 
concept and apply it to the business. 

Experience shows this to be a non-delegatable decision. It must be made 
by the highest decision-maker in the organization for the simple reason 
that marketing is a way of total business life and if the top man does not 
actively desire the adoption of the concept, it is headed for ineffectiveness 
right from the start. 

That statement does not mean that the top manager cannot delegate 
to others the function of studying the concept and the role of making fact- 
supported recommendations. The point is that the final decision to manage 
the business in a marketing way (of customer-orientation) must be made 
at the highest decision-making /evel. 


2. The assessment decision . . Marketing is adopted to do a specific task 
within a company—namely, to focus each business action on the needs and 
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wants of the customer. Decisions on how the company organizes and staffs 
to do this must be based upon foreknowledge of how well the business is 
currently doing in satisfying its customer needs. 

Hence, a basic analysis usually is required to determine the extent to 
which the business is operating in a customer-oriented way already. Such 
a study forms the basis of fundamental decisions which follow, so every 
effort should be made to conduct such an analysis in as impartial a way 
as is possible. 

Here, experience tells us the obvious—that usually the people within a 
company are not wholly capable of being impartial, and that basic inadequa- 
cies in determining how well the company is serving the customer will not 
usually come to the fore in a company-conducted study. For this reason, the 
services of an independent, knowledgeable outside organization, which is 
cognizant of marketing analyses, is highly recommended. 


3. The “what to be” decision . . If we are going to accept marketing as a new 
approach to business management, then it becomes logical to assume that the 
time the concept is undertaken probably is the ideal point in time for a com- 
pany to do a little basic soul-searching and come up with some fundamental 
answers to questions like these (if it does not already have the answers): 


© What is it that the company is really trying to be (in specific terms) ? 


© How is the company going to be what it wants to be (in specific terms) ? 


© What kinds of people will give the company the best opportunity to be 
what it wants to be (in specific terms) ? 


If these three questions are thought to be overly-basic, try asking your- 
self the questions in relation to your business, and write down your answers. 
Then, choose three or four business associates, preferably at different organ- 
izational management levels, and ask them to write down their answers. 

In a startling number of cases, the answers will either be blank or com- 
pletely divergent. Yet, such tools of management as business objectives, busi- 
ness plans, personnel development, product development, distribution sys- 
tems, new business criteria, sales planning—and a whole host of related sub- 
ject areas—are completely dependent upon a basic understanding of just 
these three questions. 

At this point in the decision-making process, we should understand that 
we are dealing with the fundamental roots of the business, and that this is 
one of the very few occasions we have to deal with the development of such 
basic thinking. 

We also should accept the fact that it is not enough just to get such basic 
thinking down on paper—it must be communicated to, and understood by, 
each person within the organization who is charged with decision-making 
responsibility, regardless of his organizational level. (In too many instances, 
it is the lower-level operating decisions which determine the future course of 
a business. Accepting this, it becomes a business necessity to place the basic 
tenets of the business’s operating philosophy at the disposal of those who 
make such far-reaching decisions.) 
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4. The “how to be” decision . . This is the payoff decision, the action decision. 
It splits out into two closely-related, but entirely different, aspects: organiza- 
tion structure and people. 

Organization structute decisions relate to the development of the best 
possible structure for the business which will enable it to put the marketing 
concept to work. Sometimes this requires rearrangement of responsibilities, 
the occasional establishment of new functions (with the frequent elimination 
of existing function), and other similar organizational moves. 

Used here, organization is considered in its broadest sense to include also 
the development of fundamental, specific objectives and working plans for 
the business to follow. Each of these, and similar items, is necessary if the 
business is to correctly position itself to serve the customer in a better-than- 
competitive way. 

People decision, on the other hand, must be a direct outgrowth of the 
organization structure because, even in the strictest sense, an organizational 
structure is little more than a series of working guide lines. It is the people 
who fill the appropriate boxes and exercise the well-defined responsibilities 
who are the life-blood of the business, not the boxes. 

Hence, it behooves today’s thoughtful business manager to give this step 
more than the normal amount of thought because he is really facing the 
“make-or-break” decision. Each of the foregoing decisions can be 100% cor- 
rect, and an error in judgment here of any real consequence will greatly 
diminish the value of each of the preceding decisions. 

If there were to be any additional decisions, they would all be lumped 
under a heading called, “Follow-Through Decisions.” These are the decisions 
which put into place the measurement of progress as the company moves into 
a marketing way of life. In essence, they are decisions revolving around the 
accepted methods of measuring results against plans. 

Perhaps upon reviewing these four basic decision-making areas required 
to start a company on the road to a true marketing way of life, it becomes 
clear that the shift to this concept is no simple overnight change in business 
life. Such a move involves the very warp and woof of an organization be- 
cause it deals with the fundamentals upon which any organization is built— 
its reasons for being in business, its organizational structure, and its people. 

Hence, top management must recognize the need to allocate the neces- 
sary time to the knowledgeable people who can make these decisions cor- 
rectly, for these decisions tend to become irrevocable. They must be made 
thoughtfully and knowledgeably with the advice and counsel of those from 
inside and outside the company. o 
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the im encyclopedia of marketing 
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